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Some one has sent me a copy of a speech de- 
livered on December ii last, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by the Hon. Wm. H. Murray, of Okla- 
homa. The House, sitting in Committee of the 
Whole, "had under consideration a Senate joint 
resolution providing for the appointment of a com- 
mission to consider the need and report a plan for 
national aid to vocational education". The whole 
document is saddening in the extreme: it hurts to 
think that a man capable of uttering such rubbish 
should be one of our national lawmakers. One 
sample of his knowledge will suffice. In a flam- 
boyant exordium on farming he goes back to the 
Old Testament, to Egypt and to Rome (evidently 
without the first glimmer of an idea regarding mat- 
ters of chronology). Mark now the following 
passage : 

In the great Roman civilization the same principle 
applied. They, too, held to the rule of deep annual 
breaking of the soil and to scientific, intense culti- 
vation; and notwithstanding the Roman govern- 
mental principle militated against individualism the 
farmers of Rome developed an individualism and 
independence, giving ample production and feed- 
ing, clothing, and making possible that great civiliza- 
tion. But other classes grew jealous of this inde- 
pendence and, just as we have done in the past few 
decades, stinted the farmer, and in order to break 
down his independence passed the "Agrarian laws" 
and placed the title to his estate in the Government 
of Rome, that they might jerk his farm and home 
from under him. This so discouraged the Roman 
farmer that he refused to put forth extra effort to 
build up the soil year by year until he lost that great 
art. Production began to fail. High cost of living 
followed, ushering in a decay of the Roman civiliza- 
tion. I want to say to the business and professional 
man, and especially to you men of the East — and I 
measure my words as I say it — that to stint the 
farmer is but to take the bread from your own 
mouths. 

As we pity the monumental ignorance here dis- 
played, let us remember that some of those who, 
in high places, as Superintendents or even as Com- 
missioners, of Education, belittle the Classics are 
as innocent as our Congressional speaker of the 
contents of the Classics, of the way they are now 
studied, and of their value. They have either never 
studied them at all, or made but little progress in 
them, and have forgotten what they knew concerning 
them. In their narrow lives, mentally and spiritually 
poverty-stricken, the Classics have never had a place : 



they are as incompetent to speak of the Classics as 
the man who has never had a religious emotion in 
all his days is to be guide to the world in matters of 
religion. It is strange that the world does not ask 
such men by what right they essay to speak con- 
cerning the Classics. On engineering matters we 
listen only to the engineer: on matters of sanita- 
tion we hearken only to the physician and the ex- 
pert in matters of hygiene. But how often does the 
world compel the critic of the Classics to prove that 
he knows something of the great subject whereof he 
speaks? In faculty discussions, public and private, 
some of the most vigorous assailants of the Classics 
are men of the type under discussion — men some- 
times so curiously blind, mentally, that they are pro- 
fessors of history or philosophy or sociology, though 
they cannot read a word of Greek, and can read 
Latin only with difficulty — dependent for all their 
ideas about the ancient world on wholly secondary 
sources, and yet quite sure that the ancients are 
overrated, guiltless of a knowledge of the classical 
languages, yet sure that time spent on their mastery, 
complete or partial, is time wasted. Why should 
we not meet such men at the point where opposi- 
tion to them would be most effective, by a Plautine 
Quin tacetisf Curnam vos de rebus maximis dicere 
conamimi de quibus nihil prorsus cognostis? We 
have been too gentle in our handling of some of 
our foes. C.K. 



WAYS IN WHICH THE LATIN READING OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL MAY BE BROUGHT 
INTO VITAL RELATION TO 
THE SCHOOL UFE 
OF TO-DAY ' 
Putting life into our subject means putting life 
into our pupils and no teacher can put life into 
his pupils without being himself alive — and abund- 
antly alive. Furthermore, every teacher will be 
likely to reproduce his own type of life, moral as 
well as intellectual. 
Abundant life in a teacher is partly temperamental, 

' This paper, and those of Messrs. Kellogg, Scudder, Dur- 
ham, and Estes, and of Miss Franklin, which are to follow 
it, were all presented at a Round Table, held in November 
last, at Albany, at the annual meeting of the Classical Sec- 
tion of the New York State Teachers' Association. Profes- 
sor Dakin's paper was read agalin by request, at the Eighth 
Annual Meeting of The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, held at New York City, April 18, 1914. 



